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disloyal proceedings, should, besides the innova- 
tions complained of, alledge several abuses in 
matter of government, corruptions in courts of 


All Communications must be post paid, and directed justice, partialities in preferring, for bribes and 


tothe Evitors of the “ Jesvurr,” Boston, Mass. 

The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Prin- | 
ciples of the One, Hoty, Carnonic and Aposrtotic || 
CuorcH. 

















QUERIES: 

Or an Appeal to Common Sense, in order to esti- 
mate the proceedings of those who separated 
from the Church of Rome. From an authen- | 
tic MS. of the Rev. J, Goter. 

CONTINUED. 

1. Whether any loyal and good subjects living | 
under our present monarch, (whom God preserve) || 
if they should hear of a sudden some men making | 
a disturbance with loud complaints, that several 
innovations had been of late made in the govern- 
ment, and that it was strangely altered from what 
it was athousand years ago; could in conscience 
upon this outery, take up arms against their | 
prince, bidding him defiance, and justify them- || 
selves from a rebellion ? 

1. Whether any good christians, living in the 
reign of King Henry VIIL., and owning the 
church of Rome to be the Catholic and Apostolic 
church, as all had done for above eight hundred 
years, if they should have heard of a sudden some 
men making a disturbance with loud complaints, 
that several innovations had been of late made in 
religion, and that it was strangely altered from 
what it was nine hundred years ago, before Pho- 
cas the Emperor, could in conscience, upon the 
outery, separate themselves from the church, bid- 
ding it defiance, and justify themselves from a 
charch rebellion ? 

2. Whether if any loyal and good subjects 
should make a diligent search into the occasion 
of this outery, and should understand from the 
very authors, and such as did most furiously abet 
their cause, that the innovation they complained 
of, was not in the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, but only in some circumstantial ones ; they 
would not immediately abominate the fact, and 
condemn all concerned in it for base and wicked 
men, that upon such grounds would rebel against 
thei lawful monarch, and disturb the common 
peace of a nation ? 

2. Whether if any good christians in the time 
of Henry VIII, making a diligent search into the 
occasion of this outery, had understood from the 
very authors, and such as did most furiously abet 
their cause, that the innovations they complained 
of were not fundamental parts of faith, but only 
some circumstantial ones ; they would not im- 
mediately have abominated the fact, and con-. 
demned all concerned in it, for base and wicked 
men, that upon such grounds would disown the | 
authority of their lawful superior, and disturb the 
perce of the church and of all Christendom ? 

3. Whether, if upon farther enquiry into the 
Scasion of these disturbances, it should also be 
found, that there was never any of the alterations 
tomplained of, but what were made by the king 
and parliament, it would not add highly to the 
wickedness of the rebels ? 

3. Whether, if upon farther search into the oc- 
cision of these disturbances, it should be also | 
found that there was never any of the alterations 
complained of (viz.:; declarations in points of | 
faith, or decrees concerning government) but | 
What were made by the authority of the Supreme | 

‘stor and General Councils, it would not highly | 

to the unreasonableness of those that would 
make the separation ? 





{. Whether, if these men in defence of their 


favour, and not for merit, and such like ; whether, 
I say, in this case any loyal and prudent man 
would judge that they had sufficiently vindicated 


themselves, and that ihey were not to be esteem- 
(ed traitors or disturbers of the government, but 


reformers; there being necessity of taking up the 


sword, when so many abuses had overgrown the 
government ? 


4. Whether, if these men in defence of their 


|, separation, besides the innovations in petty points 


of faith, should alledge several abuses in church 


| government, corruptions in ecclesiastical courts, 
| partialities in preferring for bribes and favour, 


and not for merit, &c.; whether, 1 say, in this 


| case, any good christian would judge that they had 
| sufficiently vindicated themselves ; and that they 


were not to be esteemed disturbers of the christian 


‘religion, but reformers; there being a necessity 


of making a separation from the church, which 


_ Was overgrown with so many abuses ? 


5. Whether they who are of opinion that a 
prince, upon permitting some abuses unreformed 


|(though not concerning the fundamental laws of 


his kingdom) and altering some customs and 
constitutions (though it be done by lawful authori- 
ty) ought immediately to be dispossessed of his 


‘kingdom; and that it is lawful for any small 


company, or petty corporation, to take arms and 
presently set up for a new government to be 
modelled according to the laws; whether, I say, 
they that are of this opinion, are net obliged also 


to allow, that im all moral and political bodies 


where there is an obligation of inferiors to supe- 
riors, upon the permitting any abuses, or making 


any alterations, though not in essentials ; the ob- 


ligation is immediately void, and no farther or- 
der to be observed, nor obedience due: so that if 
the slave find any such defects in his lord, the 
child in his father, the wife m her husband, it 
will be commendable in them, nay they will have 
an obligation to disown their authority and stand 
up against them in defiance, and set up for them- 
selves? Which is as much as to say, 

5. Whether they who are of opinion that the 
church, upon permitting some abuses unreformed 
(though not concerning any fundamental points 
of faith) and introducing new customs and con- 
stitutions (though done by lawful authority) im- 
mediately becomes anticlhiristian, that the Su- 
preme Pastor loses all right of government, and 
that it is lawful for any private congregation or 
particular diocess, to set up for a reformation to 


be modelled according as they shall judge best : 


whether, I say, they that are of this opinion, are 
not obliged also to allow, that in all moral and 


political bodies, where there is an obligation of ‘heaven, 


inferior to superior, upon the permitting any 
abuses, or making any alterations, though not in 


|| essentials, the obligation is immediately void, and 
‘no farther order to be observed, nor obedience 
due; so that if the slave find any such defeet in 


his lord’s behaviour to him, the son in his father’s, 
the wife in her husband’s, it will be commendable 
in them, nay they will be obliged to disown their 
authority, stand against them in defiance, and set 
up for themselves?’ Which is as much as to say, 

6. Whether the obligation of unity in a king- 
dom betwixt the prince and his people be not 


| every way as great and strict, as betwixt a slave | 


and his lord, a son and his father, a wife and her 
husband: and whether lesser grounds will serve 
for a subject to take up arms against his sove- 


SS 





cient to make nuil these grand ties, whether it is 
possible any government, order, society, compa- 
ny, &c., as long as men are men, can preserve 
itself long, but it shall be soon broken in pieces 
upon such like occasions. And then whether 
it is likely there will be any such thing as gov- 
ernment or order in the world ? 

6. Whether the obligation of unity in the 
Church, amongst all its members, be not every 
way as great and as strict, as that betwixt a slave 
and his lord, a son and his father, a wife and her 
husband: and whether lesser grounds will serve 
for a good christian to make a separation from 
his church, than for a slave to defy his master, a 
son to Jeave his father, and a wife to disown her 
husband. And if these occasions (viz. not es- 
sential, but circumstantial abuses) be once allowed 
sufficient to make null these great ties, whether 
it is possible any government, order, society, 
company, &c., as long as men are men, can pre- 
serve itself long, but it shall be soon broken in 
pieces upon such like occasions. And then 
whether it is likely there will be any such thing 
as government or order in the world ? 

7. Whether, if these factious men should gain 
such great numbers to their party, as to be able 
to oppose their lawful sovereign: and having per- 
suaded their followers that they had been hither- 


/to under a tyrannical and arbitrary government ; 


but that now they should enjoy a perfect liberty, 
and live after a more refined manner, observing 
the law without abuse, or entrenching apon the 


privileges of the subject: and for that end should 


deliver into the hands of all the people the book 
of statutes, and all the decrees of parliament, 
bidding them to peruse them, and be their owm 
judges on all occasions, for that the government 
was to be ordered according to those acts, and 
whatsoever should be found not to conform to 
them, would be also contrary tolaw. Whether, 
I say, in this case, any prudent man would judge 
this a good foundation for the establishing and 


settling a new government; or whether it would 


be any wonder to hear as many new orders and 
models for government proclaimed, as there were 
persons in the faction: it being left to the free- 
dom of every one, whether learned or unlearned, 
to explicate the law, as they shall judge best, and 
no authority being left able to control any one in 
lis sense or opinion ? 

7. Whether these separatists having gained se 
great numbers to their party, as to be able to op- 
pose their mother church; and having persuaded 
their followers, that they had been till then led 
along in ignorance and error, that the law of God 
had been kept hidden from them: but that now 
it should be delivered into their hands, they should 


_carry it in their bosoms, and be put out of all 
danger of being seduced, or missing their way to 


And for that end should deliver into 
their hands the Bible, bidding them peruse and 
study it, that, as often as any difficulties did arise, 
they might judge of right and truth; for that 
their religion now was to be purged from all hu- 
man inventions, and exactly be regulated accord- 
ing to God’s word; and whatsoever should be 
found not to conform to it, would be also contrary 
to God: whether, I say, in this case, any prudent 


‘man would judge this a good foundation for the 


establishing and settling a new religion: or 


'whether it would be any wonder to see within a 


few years as many new models and forms of re- 
ligion, as there could be found variety of capaci- 


‘ties and humours among the faction: it being 


reign, than for a slave to defy his master, a son |. 


to leave his father, and a wife to disown her hus- | 
band. And if these occasions (viz. not essential, 


left to every one, learned or unlearned, to expli- 
cate and understand this law as they should judge 
best; and no authority being left, able to control 
any one in his sense or opinion ? 

8. Whether any one can im reason think that 


but circumstantial abuses) be once allowed suffi- these statutes and decrees, would be grown so 


ry 
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difficulties ; yet now they might be securely de-} 
livered to every mechanic, and be certainly un- 


sion ? 


task for the most learned and judicious persons 


to their own perdition: yet now it might be 


danger of being misapplied by humour or interest, 
or mistaken through weakness or passion ? 





[From Cobbett’s History of the Reformation.] 


Is a phrase that you find in every Protestant 
historian, from the reign of the “ virgin” Eli- 
zabeth to the present hour. It has, with time, 
become a sort of magpie saying, like “ glorious 
king,” “envy of surrountling nations,” and the 
like. But there has always, false as the notion 
will presently be proved to be, there has al- 


an opportunity to rail against “ Monkish igno- 
rance and superstition.” Buackstone was no 
fool. At the very time when he was writing 


students at Oxford, he was, and he knew it, 
LivinG upon the spoils of the Catholic church, 
and the spoils of the Catholic gentry, and also 
of the poor! He knew that well. He knew 
that, if every one had had his due, he would 
not have been fattening where he was. He 
knew, besides, that all who heard his lectures, 
were aware of the spoils that he was wallowing 
in. These considerations were quite sufficient to 
induce him to abuse the Catholie church, and to 
affect to look back with contempt to Catholic 
times. 


* Reformation” gentry; and BLackstone seems 


to have inherited this quality in a direct line 
from some altar-robber of the reign of that 
sweet young Protestant Saint, Edward the 
Sixth. If Buacksronr had not actually felt 
the spoils of the Catholics sticking to his ribs, 


which he was eulogizing, magna charta, trial by 
jury, the offices of sheriff, justice of the peace, 
constable, and oll the rest of it, arose in days 


his head had not been rendered muddy by his 
gormandizing on the spoils of the Catholic 


Tesque, and that greatest of all our lawyers, 
Lyrrieron, were born, bred, lived and died in 
the days of “ monkish ignorance and supersti- 
tion.” But did not this BLacksrone know, 
ing our Catholic forefathers, was made by these 
forefathers? Did he not, when he looked up 
to that roof, or, when he beheld any of those 
tell us what those forefathers were ; did he not, 


had the impudence to abuse ? 
When we hear some Jew or Orangeman, or 


STONE is to be treated in an other manner. It 


that the foundations for learning at Oxford were 







for education, each of them having one or more | 
persons set apart to instruct the youth of the 












been so hard a task for the most learned and ju-| rents.” He Knew, that “each of the greater 
dicious persons in the kingdom, that having em- | monasteries had a peculiar residence in the uni- 
ployed their whole lives in the study of them, | versities; and whereas there were in those 
they could never free themselves from doubts and | times,-nearly THRE HUNDRED HALLS and Pri-| what young George Rose calls the “ dark: des 


derstood without danger of being misapplied by the middle of the 17th century.”  [Phillips’ 
humour, or mistaken through weakness or pas- Life of Cardinal Pole, Part I. p. 220.] That 


8. Whether any one can in reason think that enlightening “Reformation” began. At this 
the Bible could be grown so plain and easy on a time, (1824) there are, I am informed, only 
sudden, that though till then it had been a just | rive halls remaining, and not a single school. 


in the world, and had things hard to be under- fully the folly, and, indeed the baseness, of 
stood, which the unlearned and unstable depraved railing against the monastic institutions gene- 


securely delivered to every mechanic, without charge against the Catholic religion, of being 


that the very roof, under which he was abus- | 
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ghborhood without any expense pa- 
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ber of persons who were famous for the art o, 
science Opposite the name of which the len 
are placed. The period is, from the year 1609 
to 1787, during which period France 





Was under 


VATE scHOooLs at Oxford, besides the Colleges, | tism of the Catholic eburch,”’ and what Black 
there were not above E1cHT remaining towards | stone calls “ monkish ignorance and sy wa. 
‘7 


is to say, in about a hundred years after the 


I shall, in another place, have to show more 


rally ; but I must here confine myself to the 


unfavourable to genius, talent, and in short, to 
the powers of the mind. It is a strange notion, 
and one can hardly hear it mentioned without | 
suspecting, that, some how or other, there is | 





“MONKISH IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTI- | plunder at the bottom of the apparently nothing |, 
TION,” | but stupid idea. Those who put forward this |g, 


piece of rare impudence, do not favour us with | 
reasons for believing that the Catholic religion | 
has any such tendency. ‘They content them-| 
selves with the bare assertion, not supposing 


revolution,” happy constitution,” “ good old that it admits of any thing like disproof. They | 


look upon it as assertion against assertion ; | 


and in a question which depends on mere hard-| 
ness of mouth, they know that their triumph is, 


ways been a very sufficient motive for inculeating secure. But, thisis a question that admits of | 
it. Burackxsrone, for instance, in his Commen- proof, and very good proof too, The “ Refor- 
taries on the Laws of England, never Jets slip | mation” in England,was nearly completed by the 


year 1600. By thattime all the “monkish ig- 
norance and superstition” were swept away. 
The monasteries were all pretty nearly knocked 


these Commentaries, and reading them to the down, young Saint Edward’s people had robbed 


all the altars, and the “vimein” Queen had put 
the finishing hand to the pillage. So that all 
was, in 1600, become as Protestant as heart 
could wish. Very well, the kingdom of France 
remained buried in “ monkish ignorance and 
superstition” until the year 1787: that is to say 
1S7 years after happy England stood in a blaze 
of Protestant light! Now, then, if we care- 
fully examine into the number of men remark- 
able for great powers of mind, men famed for 
their knowledge or genius ; if we carefully ex- 
amine into the number of such men produced 


For cool, placid, unruffled impudence, there | by France in these 187 years, and the number of 
have been no people in the world to equal the such men produced by England, Scotland and | 


Ireland, during the same period ; if we do this 
we shall get a pretty good foundation for judg- 
ing of the effects of the two religions with re- 
gard to their influence on knowledge, genius, 
and what is generally called learning. | 

According to your own account, these islands | 


he would have yecollected, that all those things, contain twenty-one millions; and the French || 


say, that they have thirty millions. Therefore 
when we have got the numbers, we will make | 
en allowance of one-third in onr favour accord- 


of “monkish ignorance and superstition.” If ingly. If, for instance, the French have not 


three famous men to every tivo of ours, then | 
shall confess, that the law-established church 


Church, he would have remembered, that For- and its family of Muggletonians, Cameronians, 


Jumpers, Unitarians, Shakers, and the rest of 
the Protestant litter, are more favourable to 
knowledge und genius, than is the Catholic 
church. 


But how are we to ascertain these numbers ? 


Very well. I shall refer to a work which has | 
a place in every good library in the kingdom ; 
I mean the “ Universal, Historical, Critical, 


noble buildings, which in defiance of time, still | and Bibliographical Dictionary.” ‘This work, 


whichis every where received as authority as| 


when he beheld any of these, feel that he was | to facts, contains lists of persons of all nations, | 
a pigmy in mind, compared with those whom he | celebrated for their published works. But, 


then, to have a place in these lists, the person 
must have been considered as worthy of uni- 


parson-justice, or Jocelyn saint, talk about, versal notice. From these lists I shall take 
* monkish ignorance and superstition,” we turn) my numbers, as before proposed. It will not 
from him with silent contempt: but Buack- | be necessary to go into all the arts and sci- 


ences; eight or nine will be sufficient. It may 


; was at Oxrorp where he wrote, and where he! be as well, perhaps to take the Irantans as well 
was reading his Commentaries. He well knew as the French; for we all know that they were 


living in most shocking “ monkish ignorance 


laid, and brought to perfection. not only in, and superstition ;” and that they, poor, unfor- | pa ld conceive 
monkish times, but, in great part, by monks. We | tunate and unplundered souls, are so living until mistake, than that any one should ¢ 
knew, “that the Abbeys were public schools) this very day! i 


Here, then is a statement, and you have only | 
to observe, that the figures represent the num-| 


tion ;” and, dering the same period, 

islands were in a blaze of light, se 

|“Lurner, Cranmer, Knox, and thei 

| Here, then, is the statement : 

England, Scotland, 

| & Ireland. France, Italy 
. se 


these 
nt forth by 
r followers, 


| Writers on Law, . 6 5t Q 
Mathematicians, . ’ 17 3. 1s 
Physicians & Surgeons, . 13 79 91 
Writers on Natural History, 6 aN rT 

| Historians, a ; ae 1390p 
Dramatic Writers, . : 19 6 ¢ 
Grammarians,— . : RE f 42 9 
Poets, . ° ° é 38 157 yy 
Painters, . ° ° . ae G4 44 

132 G76 144 


Here is that very “ SCALE,” Which a modoe 
otch writer spoke of the other day, whey j,. 
told the public, that, “ throughout Europe, wg 
testants rank higher in the scale of intellect tq) 
Catholics, and that Catholics in the neighjyn,. 
hood of Protestants are more intellectual t\o) 
those at a distance from them.” This is» fine 
specimen of upstart Protestant impudence,— 
The above * scale” is, however, a complete ap. 
| swer to it. Allow one-third more to the Pree) 
‘on account of their superior populousness, gy 
then there will remain to them 451 to our 132! 
So that they had, man for man, three and a hal 
times as mueh intellect as we, though they were 
buried, all the while, in “ monkish ignorance 
and superstition,” and though they had no Py. 
testant neighbours to catel the intellect from! 
Even the /talians surpass us in this rivalship 
for intellect, for their population is not equal to 
that of which we boast, and their number of 
men of mind considerably exceeds thit of ours. 
But, do I not, all this while, misunderstand the 
matter? And, by intellect, does not the Seotch- 
man mean the capacity te make not books and 
pictures, but checks, bills, bonds, exchequer-bills, 
inimitable notes, and the like? Does he not 
mean loan-jobbing and stock-jobbing, insu: 
ance-booking, annuities at ten per cent. kite- 
flying, and all the * intellectual” proceedings of 
Change Alley; not by any means forgetting 
works like those of Aster? and Fauntieroy! 
Ah! in that case I confess that he ts right— 
On this scale Protestants do rank high inded 
And I should think it next to impossible for a 
Catholic to live in their neighbourhood without 
being much “ more intellectual ;” that is to say. 
much more of a Jewish knave, than if le lived 
at a distance from them. 

MR. O'CONNELL’'S SPEECID ON THE RE- 
» PEAL OF THE UNION. 
Delivered in‘ the British Parliament, April 22d, 184. 

Mr. O’Connews commenced, in a subdued tone 
of voice, to state that it happened to him, a tes 
days ago, to bear a gentleman, a member of that 
House, address another, with whom be (Mr 
O'Connell) was in conversation in one of the pa 
sages about the House, thus :—** The Canadas 
are endeavouring to slip through our hands— 
“America has thrown off the yoke, but Irelant 
shall not escape us.” He recollected, too, that 
during the time when the coercion bill was de» 
bating in the Honse, an honourable member 
alluding to the efforts then making to save Ire: 
land from the degradation of such a Jaw bein? 
passed, declared to him with an oath, “ that des 
pite of all the efforts now making, Ireland shou d 
net escape us’’—(murmurs and great — 
followed this anecdote.) ‘“ Ah!” said Mr. ‘ r 
Connell, “it is rather too early to begin to dis 
play an indecorous impatience of a ae 
this importance.” He sincerely believed this 
desire of domination over Ireland was, if not “ 
real source, the greatest source of all the errs 
inflicted by England on Ireland for centun® 
past. He could not con*#eive a greater error of 


he 





‘that any right of dominion of England ae 
Ireland rightfully existed, or that the latter a 
been. ever subjugated to the former, He 8 
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wished that the honourable members for 
a ro would, whilst engaged in disouse- 
ing this important subject, endeavour to divest 
themselves of that overweening desire of supre- 
macy and dominion ever Ireland, for which there 
was neither in treaties nor in history a pretext.— 









His first object would, on this occasion, be, to 
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to Sir Henry, and Sie Arthur Chichester; both | 
which requests were met by similar refusals by | 
ithis country, The next document was of the | 
| date of 1584, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, | 


| when by the death of the Earl of Desmond, a) 


chance appeared to be offered of regulating the 
government of Ireland upon a better footing.— 


ve that England had no title to that dominion || Representations to this effect were made on the 
over Ireland, in conseqtence of its subjugation, | part of the Lrish to the British crown, when a 


and that it had acquired no such right either 
pefore the Union or since it. He would first 
examine what right England had to such a do- 
minion befere the Union, before he went into the 
consideration of the more important and practical 
part of the subject—namely, the right she had ac- 
quired over Ireland since. He knew he was address- 


| sinister jealousy displayed itself to the govern- 
;ment, of the chances of Ireland becoming too 
powerful. It was recommended to connive at 
| the disunion and dissensions of the Irish people, 
| to prevent their improvement, and this policy was 
;soon found to have got possession of the British 
| Parliament. That injurious and cruel policy had 


ing an unwilling audience on this subject; he felt || been followed up with an unrelenting spirit, which 
g 


convinced of it long before he had experienced 


that iuterruplon, which he would almost charac- | 


terize as indecent, that had occurred ere he had 
completed his first sentence. But he felt he had 
agreat, and a high, and an important duty to the 
public——that he was embarked in the cause of 
justice, and pleaded to-night for his country and 
prosperity. Le would implore those who heard 
him, to give up the pride of power, in order that 
their minds should not be pre-occupied with a 
feeling which would blunt and enfeeble the powers 
ofthe mind, and render it incapable of yielding 
to reason or conviction. He gas disposed to 
make arapid survey of the pre vinary part of 
the next immediate branch, in order that he 
should arrive the earlier at the more important 
partof the argument, and that upon which he 
mainly meant to insist. He would observe, that 
itwas inthe year 1174 when this country sent 
forces into Ireland, it was only 220 years since 
Ireland had actually been recognized by England 
as part of the dominion of the crowa of England. 
Previous to the last two hundred and twenty 
years, the most objectionable and insulting dis- 
tinctions had been taken up and maintained 
between the English residents there, and the 
Irish, who were not considered by them at all 
as subjects of the same crown. It was in the 
year IS14 that first the power of England had 
been recognized in Ireland. ‘This crown had 
required since then no right or title by conquest 
or war,no such title as was acknowledged by 
any jurist or international lawyer, nor was there 
any recognition previous to that period of the 
Irish people as subjects of this crown, He was 
conscious that he was not speaking for the present 
oceasion merely, but for futurity, and future ob- 
jects—this was the first step, perhaps towards the 
dependence of his native country, and he was, 
therefore, disposed to lay the foundation of his 
present motion deep and wide, as the future basis 
of the future fabric of Ireland’s legislative inde- 
pendence, The first document he would refer 
o was found on record in the year 1246, and in 
the time of Henry the Third. It appeared, by 
reference to the history of that time, that a con- 
siderable number of Irish people had applied to 
the British crown to be admitted to the benefit of 
British government and British law. A mandate 
was issued by the crown, under the great seal of 
England, to a certain English Baron, who had 

ngiven by the crown a large district of Ire- 
land, to introduce British law into that district ; 
but, owing to the opposition and suggestion of the 
British settlers, whose object was to be unre- 
strained by the restraints of law, from following 
‘ course of rapine and marauding violence, the 
mandate of the monarch was first disobeyed, and 
ilerwards procured to be withdrawn. ‘This was 
the first proof he should offer that the Irish were 
hot recognized as subjects, that the king’s inten- 
ton to make them such, was defeated by the 
cupidity and animosity of the British settlers to 
tie native people of Ireland. His second refe- 
rence would be to a document of 1293, contain- 


‘gan offer from the Irish, of a certain district | 


‘o the British king, of 800 marks, to purchase 
the privilege of being governed by the British 
‘aw. Upon this topic it appeared the king took 
the advice of the prelates and his ministers ; but, 


‘range to say, again the intentions of the sove- | 


reign were defeated. In illustrations of this 
‘ew on the subject, he should refer to the House 
‘similar offers, and applications, made in the 


| was to-day as active, and as much alive, as it was 
in that Queen’s time. At this period, it should 
| be remembered, that Ireland had its separate Par- 
‘lament, and her parliament of the Pale was ac- 
knowledged and referred to by the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, Even so early as the reign of Edward 
the Third, the Lrish members had been summon- 
ed to attend on the English Parliament; but as 
ithe English would not allow them to vote on mo- 
| ney questions, they had felt their attendance would 
be fruitless, and declined coming over to join the 
| Parliament. These facts proved, first, the anxiety 
|of the Irish to be governed by the same laws as 


|| the people of England, in preference to the laws 
| of Ireland, and that they had been refused the 


privilege they solicited. Hence it appeared there 
| had been no title of domination acquired by Eng- 
land, in consequence of her having ever subja- 
| gated Ireland, though she had displayed a dispo- 
sition to submit herself to the English law, as a 
‘distinct people and country, with a distinct and 
separate Parliament. Why then was that dispo- 
sition resisted ? Simply because of the disposi- 
tion of the English settlers, whose object it was to 
have Ireland and the Irish at their mercy when 
opportunities occurred to plunder and rob the un- 
happy Irish, which they suspected they could not 
do with equal chance of impunity under the Eng- 
lish law. The policy had the effect of lessening 
the power of the Crown, and by degrees enabled 
these lawless individuals to assert a claim to, or 
| possess themselves by arms of the land of, the na- 
itives of Ireland. It was not until the reign of 
| James I., that the entire of the inhabitants of Ire- 
‘land were amalgamated under our government. 
The records of the mode in which that amalya- 
mation had taken place, would be found to be 
stained by the perpetration of crimes, on the part 
(of the English, at which the mind revolted with 
horror. 
The powerful were set up and supported against 
the weak—the O'Connells against the O’ Neills— 
| the illegitimate sons against the legitimate sons of 
O'Neill, and the entire county of Tyrone was in- 
_vaded, and yielded to the former, on the alledged 
ground that it had been forfeited. It was to this 
cruel policy, to which he was painfully bound to 
allude, that by degrees an inroad was made upon 
the property of the Irish inhabitants, and by these 
means the entire rule of the country was attained, 
not by warfare, battles or subjugation, but by the 
}most horrible cruelties ever inflicted by one class 
upon another portion of a community. ‘The his- 


tory of the Spaniards in South America, was mo- | 


_derate in the extreme, compared with the crimes 
| perpetrated in Ireland during the reigns of Eliza- 
| beth and of James I. (Ilear, hear.) He relied 
| for his authority in these respects, not upon the 
| Catholics, but the writers of the then ascendency 
| party, and he hesitated not to charge these pe- 
| riods of the history of Ireland, as marked with the 
| greatest crimes and atrocities that ever disgraced 
;anation. (‘ Hear, hear,” from a portion of the 
| Irish members.) In the year 1577, the narrative 
| of the horrible massacre of upwards of 100 of the 
Irish gentry, invited on public faith and under 
the protection of Government, to a fete, was fully 
| described in Morrison’s I/istory of Ireland. The 
| hon. and learned member here read along ex- 
tract from the work to which he referred, in cor- 
roberation of his statement, and proceeded to ob- 
| serve that of this number not one single person 
escaped from che lines of English horse, by which, 
| to the extent of four or five, they suddenly found 


‘ite Of Richard the Second, to Lord Tho'nas of | themselves surrounded. ~The hon, and learned 


aneaster, and in the time of Henry the Eighth, | member also read along extract from the same || whose provisions, had four times been repealed, 


(as two nations with one Sovereign. 

















work, descriptive of the destruction of the garri- 
son of Kilkenny in 1583, which surrendered on 
terms of mercy to Lord Deputy Grey, and the 
subsequent grant of 40,000 acres of their land to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, anc also of the destruction in 


|| the sane year of O'Neill and wife and family, by 


which a great portion of the lands of the counties 
of Down and Louth were usurped, In the same 


(manner the possession of property in the county 


of Monaghan was secured in the year 1500.— 
The further progress which was made towards 
the entire domimon of Ireland, was made and 
sustained by crimes of the highest magnitude, 
leading to the complete devastation of property, 
It was painful and melancholy to have to state 
these facts, but he was firmly convinced (iat it 
was his duty to bring them forward in this part 
of his address, in order that he might thereby es- 
tablish some degree of favour.in the minds of those 
he addressed for the motion with which it was his 
intention to conclude. [rom the year 1L5=2 to 
1590, this system prevailed, and the consequent 
distress was at once horrible to contemplate and 
appalling to witness. (Lflear.) Morrison, in his 
history, states that Sir Arthur Chichester himself 
witnessed the spectacle of three children of very 
tender years, feeding upon the flesh of their dead 
parents. The dead lay on the road sides, with 
their mouths quite green, from having fed upon 
nothing but nettles and wild herbs, and the com- 
puted nunber of those who died from starvation 
in one district within a very few months, exceeded 
3,609 persons. ‘Thus it was that the spirit of the 
Irish chieftains was completely broken. Another 
extract taken from Morrison’s EHistory, states that 
in Munster, which a short time previous had been 
a rich district for cattle, the people were to be 
seen crawling upon their hands out of the woods 
and hiding places, their legs being unequal from 
want of food to support them ; that the living eat 
the dead, and in some cases fed upou each ether. 
ile rejoiced in the possession of these documents, 
as they enabled him to show the house how igno- 
rant it was generally of the woes and m° «fortunes 
of the people of Ireland, and the great crimes 


| which had been perpetrated towards that country. 


The hon. and learned member again referred to 
and read at length an extract from Morrison's 
History, stating the feuds, and attempted assassi- 
nation during Lord Mountjoy’s dominion of John 
I'inzthomas. Were these the kindly feelings, these 
the acts that gave authority to any nation to en- 
croach on Irish independence? He felt it ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to be forced to refer to such 
documents, but he did it to show that no title 
could have been gained for England by battle or 
‘conquest, either by submission on the one side, 
or recognition on the other. It was to this part 
of Irisfi history that he had chosen to refer, be- 
cause it could not be made a question between 
one religion and another. Ife went into this de- 
tail, as he intended to make it a basis for future 
argument, to show that England had no charter 
to the obedience of Ireland, unless it were founded 
on the brief outline of crimes by which this ille- 
gitimate power had been first attained. He had 
considered in his own mind whether he should 
bring such an argument forward at all, but after 
} an attentive examination of the reasons that sug- 
gested themselves, the impression remained that 
England and Ireland ought both to know what 
the nature of the connexion, the original con- 
nexion was. (‘‘ Hear,’ from a portion of the 
Irish members.) 
1633. (Ifear, hear.) From that period the con- 
nexion between England and Ireland had become 
part of our domestic history. They then existed 
Many and 
many a ciime was then committed, but that was 
part of our domestic history. "The history of the 
reign of James L. was one of rapine, duplicity and 
wretchedness, but that was part of oar domestic 
history. The conduct of Strafford, his tyranny 


and misrule, which at last proved fatal to himself 


and to the master who sent him (hear, hear), was 
a part of our domestic history. The continued 
progress of misrule—the crimes committed by the 
Duke of York, afterwards James [1., and the 
thousands of acres which he took from the poor 
men who had bled. for his father (hear, hear)— 
all these things were also a part of our domestic 
history. Without dwelling on Poynings law, 


He would pass to the period of 
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and as many times re-enacted, he would assert 
that what he had said fully proved that Ireland | 
had not been a subordinate, but for the whole 
period through which he had rapidly gone a se- 
parate and distinct nation, with a separate sove- 





reignty. (Hear, bear,” from the Irish mem- | 
bers.) 


upon that year. 


This right of Ireland to a separate || 
Legislature had never been effected; it had | light the very essence of our liberty exists— 
continued to the year 1778—he loved to dwell | (cheers)—a light which we, on the part of all 
(Hear, hear.) The delibera- || 


THE JESUIT. 


nexed to the crown of Great Britain, on which 
connexion the interests and happiness of both 
countries essentially depend, but the kingdom 
of Ireland is a distinct kingdom, (“ Hear,” from 
the Irish members) with a Parliament of her 
own, the sole legislature thereof; to assure his 
Majesty that we humbly conceive that in this 








the people of Ireland, do claim as their birth- 


tions of the Legislature had indeed been, pre- || right, (renewed cheering) and which we cannot, 
vious to that time, sometimes fettered by the || yield but with our lives. [{Hear, hear.] Let| never voted in favour of the expedition to Wal 
authority which had been interposed, unjustly || gentlemen mark the tone of this address. He! cheren. (Hear.) It did not imitate the Ean. 
controlled (hear, hear), by reason of the weak- || would defy the congregated world (he spoke it , lish parliament when they outvoted the multi 


ness of Ireland; and the interference of the | 


Parliament of England was, and was recog- | contradiction to these sentiments had been pro- || thata £1 note and shilling, were equal to 


nized to be, an act of usurpation. [Hear, hear. ] || 


advisedly) to prove that in one instance any | 


mulgated by the Irish people. These senti-| 





Vou. ¥ 


> 





half of it. No circumstances, therefore, could 
be more unfavourable for the experiment. Bp 
it was the parliament of Ireland. (Cheers ~ 
It had its crimes and its corruptions, but it had 
also its examples of excellent virtue. It some. 
times left the minister in a minority, and thus 
| some check was given to ministerial profligaey 
If it was not altogether insensible to corruption, 
at any rate, it did not feceive court favours 
| It was not guilty of stich excesses as marked 
the conduct of the English parliament, It 





plication table—(a laugh)—they never yuteq 


° . ~ a 
guinea, when on going outside the door of 


But in the year to which he had referred, op- || ments were not unknown or unavowed ; he had || the house a man might get 27s. for every guinea 
| | Pa c 


portunity was given to the resources of Ireland |, 
to develope themselves, for the wealth of Ire-| 
land—and the remark has been made as tar | 
back as the time of Edward L., the wealth of | 
Ireland had followed the growth of Irish inde- 
pendence. [Hear, hear.] Now what was the 
result of that beneficial step to which he had 
alluded? The trade of Ireland, thanks to the 
combined efforts of the Irish people, and the 
*ect of the consolidation of Irish power, was 
wn open. This was the effect of a popular 
Loce prevailing in the councils of two great 

»8, each of whom had much to give, and each 
receive. [Hear, hear.] The freedom | 
necessarily followed an increase of | 
iven tothe people. But this formed 
feature of the principle thus rendered. | 
', Ireland worked out this principle, 
-the principle of a full legislative and | 
independence. Never was there a re- | 
‘on 80 glorious, so ennobling to the per- 

who achieved it. (Hear, hear.] There 

not a crime, there was nota stain, not a 

t upon it (loud cheers from the Irish mem- 
vers); it was the work of the most perfect pa- | 
triotisniz‘renewed cheering), unpolluted by the 
admixture of any degrading or deleterious mat- | 
ter whatsoever. (Loud cries of “hear.”) He) 
held in his hand the King’s message—the mes- 
sage, it should not be recollected, of a King of | 
Ireland to an Irish Parliament, which was de- 
livered on the 16th of April, 1782. In this 
message, His Majesty stated to each of the | 
Houses of Parliament, “ that being concerned | 
to find discontents and jealousies prevailing 





tion than it could out of their affections. 





amongst his loyal subjects in Ireland, he ear- 
nestly recommended to the house to take the 
same into their most serious consideration, in | 
order to such a final adjustment as would give | 
mutual satisfaction to both kingdoms.” Here, |, 
at least, there was no act of rebellion ; let hon. || 
gentlemen recollect what the Irish people had | 
been contending for—to be considered as a se- | 
parate people ; and let them then consider what 
must be their feelings when they found the power 
of legislation conceded to them, and that without 
reserve, by princes, peers, prelates and people. 
(Hear, hear.) Many and many and unjust 
usurpations had been committed on their rights, 


and among these might be placed foremost the | 


appellate jurisdiction from the courts of Ireland 
to those of Westininster-hall. It was a fine 


thing indeed to tell the poor Irish peasant that | 
he might look for redress from injustice com- | 


mitted in his own country to the equity of an 
appellate jurisdiction sitting at Westminster.— 
This formed one of the principal grievances of 
Ireland, and had been felt to be one of the prin- 
cipal barriers to the indulgence of the feeling 
of complete national independence. He had 
the King’s message: he would not read their 
unanimous answer. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) 
The Minister would have introduced alterations 
in the wording of the reply, but so strong was 
the prevailing feeling in the house, that he did 
not dare to press his amendment and interfere 
with the address. ‘This address was moved by 
Henry Grattan. (Loud cheers.) The address 
contained these expressions :—Encouraged by 
his Majesty’s royal interposition, we beg leave, 
with duty and affection, to lay before His Ma- 
jesty the cause of our discontents and jea'ous- 
ies; to assure His Majesty that his subjects of 
Ireland are a free people; that the crown of 
ireland is an imperial crown, inseparably an- 


thrown away a hundred such documents, and | 
he was glad he had, and, he repeated, he would 
defy any one to prove that in one single in- 
stance these sentiments had been repudiated. 
The address which embodied these sentiments 
came from the Irish gentry, and the leaders of | 
Protestant families. Ob, there was many and 
many a name amongst them, which was then | 
regarded with affection, and now lived in the) 
recollection of the Irish people. [Hear.] Many | 
and many a man dwelt with pride and exulta-' 
tion on the circumstance that his father or 

grandfather had voted for this address. [{Hear.] 

He had Known this recollection often the vio- 

lence of political animosity—he had known | 
much forgiven to the descendants of that band | 
of patriots. The liberty of Ireland was nobly | 
asserted ; they had not forfeited it, they had 

not given it up; it was their charter then, it) 
was their charter now, [loud cheering] and it) 
could no more be blotted out of their recollec- 

[Hear, | 
hear.] ‘The proceedings which followed this 

manifesto, were a compact between the Eng- 

lish and Irish Parliament. The English Par- | 
liament passed an act giving up any right of 
interference with the internal affairs of Ireland, | 
and the Irish Parliament denied that it ever | 
existed. Those who denied this were bound to | 
make out the contrary. He threw the burden | 
of proving that part of his case upon them, | 
though he did not mean to leave it there. [A 

laugh.] But of that anon. Those were alive | 
who had seen that liberty, thus asserted, wrest- | 
ed from the Irish people ; he was one who sur- | 








|vived to tell it; [hear] but if he djd not look | 
for a time when it might be recovered when he 


was alive, his existence would not be worth 
preserving. [Cheers.] The struggle for its | 
recovery did not depend upon him ; whether 


he abandoned it or not it would be immaterial to || 


[Cheers.] With this he | 


its eventual success. 
would close the first part of his case. He would 


| proceed to the second portion of this argument, 
‘first protesting he had thrown on others the 
burden of proving what broke up the final ad- 
_justment recommended in His Majesty’s mes- 
sage. The independence of Ireland was ob- 
scured, but it was not lost. ‘The poet said— 

“ For forms of government let fools contest, 

“ Whiute’er is best administered is best.” 
That niight be his opinion: he did not agree | 
with him. A bad government could not be | 
well administered. On this principle it might 
|| be well to show the effects produced on the in-| 





| 


jance of her independence. He could prove, 


1] ‘ 
| from documents, which had not been manufac- 
' 


jtured for the occasion—(a laugh)—he under- 


stood that certain returns to prove the pros- | 


| perity of Ireland were in the course of being 


|drawn up, as if its welfare could be conjured | 


up by a series of arithmetical calculations : 


i “ Gentle dullness always loves a joke.” 


| He could show from these documents what had 


| been the effects of Irish independence on Ire- | 


land. Let him, by the way, remind honourable | 
gentlemen that this experiment of legislative 
independence had been made under the most 
‘unfavourable cireumstances—that it was not 
tried under a reformed or a popular parliament. 
(Hear,hear.) Forty boroughs had been created 
in a single day, and tius the parliament was 
‘not the parliament of a whole nation, but only 


| 





| ternal condition of Ireland during the continu. | 


he had. They had infinitely more indepen. 
dence than the English parliament. This they 
showed on the regency question, when th 
| English Houses of Lords and Commons voted 
Mr. Pitt official regent, which was in reality 
the effect of the bill they passed. In Treland, 
on the contrary, they held that he who was ep. 
|titled to the crown, if of full age, when the 
body of his predecessor was dead, was also ep. 
titled to assume the authority of regent whey 
the mind of the living body was masterless,— 
He saw a note,, cing taken of that ; he wished 
the honourabk® gentleman joy of it. (Hear, 
hear.) When the mind was dead of what use 
was the carcass? He who in Ireland was re. 
gent in effect, was also regent de jure. That 
occasion led to the first instance of English 
| meddling with the executive power, and, with 
pes executive power lodged in hands deter. 
mined to retain it, the termination of that ques- 
| tion was easy indeed. Another topic was fur- 
nished him by absentees. (Hear.) The resi- 
| dence of the gentry of Ireland was one ingredient 
\in its prosperity. When Ireland was prosper- 
ous they were to be found there. That Ireland 
_had been prosperous he should now proceed to 
prove. He considered himself standing there 
/as counsel for the Irish people, and the first 
| witness he would summon was Lord Clare— 
|(Hear.) .The honourable and learned member 
proceeded to read with great rapidity the state- 
ment of Lord Clare that Ireland had advanced 
between the years 1782 and 1796, in cultiva- 
tion, in agriculture, and in manufactures. The 
honourable member proceeded. Lord Clare 
was a chancellor in his day ; there was another 
chancellor to those opinions he should refer in 
corroboration of the prosperity of Ireland— 
(The honourable and learned gentleman here 
read the document referred to.) This was 
Lord Chancellor Plunkett. Here we hada 
living chancellor following the dead, the tes- 
timony of the one following and corrobo- 
rating the other. There was also another 
authority on his side. He was a chancellor 
too, but a chancellor of the Exchequer,—Mr. 
Pitt. That gentleman in the debate on the 
union, referring to Mr. Foster’s account, stated 











| that the imports of Irish produce into England 


amounted to 2,500,000/ in value, nearly all of 
which passed duty free, while Ireland raised 
a revenue from the million of exports which 
England sent for the Irish market. It appeared 


. . 2) 
| according to the same authority, that from l/s 


to 1797, the produce of Ireland had greatly "- 
‘ereased, and that in 1797, the value of linens 
exported was 3,000,000/., and that between 
2,000,000/. and 3,000,0007. was exported in 
cattle and corn. Here was Mr. Pitt’s deserip- 
tion taken from Mr. Foster’s account, although 
“his object was to destroy the independence of 
Ireland. He was an adverse witness, and his 
|testimony was therefore the more valuable— 
But he had vet another, whose depositions 
would be very favourably received by a part of 
‘that house. That witness was Lord Grey: 
and let it be observed that it was the Lord 
| Grey of 1834, who was working out the prince 
| ples he advocated as Mr. Grey in 1792. bere | 
'He had been taunted with the prosperity ° 
Scotland under its union with England, and he 
denied that since the year 1782, the prosper’ 
was comparatively so great as that of Ireland. 
There then, was the testimony of Lord o 
Lord Plunkett, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Grey: al 
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ing witness to the effects of the indepen- 

of Ireland on her internal prosperity.— 
there was another document he possessed 
which he derived from the report on the con- 
dition of commerce in Ireland, which had been 
drawn up on the motion of the honourable 
member for Cambridge. He would show that 
the consumption of Ireland had increased con- 
siderably above that of England in the same 
time. He would take these articles—tea, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, and wine. Within this period, | 
from 1782 to 1797, the consumption of tea in 
jreland had increased 84 per cent.; while in 
England it only had increased 45 per cent. ; 
that of tobacco had increased 100 per cent., 
andin England but 45. The consumption of 
wine had increased in Ireland 74 per cent. ; in 
England 22; while the increased use of coffee 
in Ireland was proved by figures stating the 
increase at 600 per cent., England being left 
with an addition of only 75. These were evi- 
dences of the increase of prosperity, and he 
could not be suspected of preparing these proofs. | 
(Hear.) They proved this fact completely, | 
the considerable extent in Ireland of the use of | 
the luxuries of life during this period. He | 


would then advert to another topic, although | 





he confessed that it would be at least equally || 


pleasing to him to dwell upon the effects of 
jegislative independence in Ireland. There 
was not a man in Jreland who did not know 
that not a particle of that independence had 
ever been surrendered. (Cheers from the Trish 
members.) He was a young man in 1782; he 
had seen Ireland expand, he had witnessed her 
decay, and he only wished to-live to see her 
revive. (Cheers.) Let not honourable mem- 
bers show him an act of parliament. There 
might be an act of parliament to confer the 
crown of these realms on Louis Philippe, but 
we should not be the less bound to resist it to 
the death, (hear) not merely for the tyranny he 
would exercise, but for the principle. If the 
people, indeed, chose to do it, they would have 
both the power and the right, but a parliament 
was not competent to such an act. On the 
part of the people of Ireland he protested against 
the competency of a parliament to’ effect so 
violent achange. (Hear, from the Irish oppo- 
sition members.) A Legislature had, indeed, 
power to make laws but not Legislatures. The 
French Chamber of Deputies had not the power 
to tax the people of England, although 100 
English members might take their seats in the 
chamber, nor would the English parliament 
have had a right to tax the people of France on 
the same conditions. The principle was the 
same when applied to Ireland. George III. 
was King of France, as well as Ireland: he 
bore the title, there was not the least difference 
between the circumstances. The treaty of 
1782, such he would call it, was unviolated by | 
any thing that had the sanction of regular | 
authority. But on this question he did not) 
wholly depend on his own general views, or on 
the deductions he made from general princi- 
ples. In support of his argument be would 
quote a writer who was a great authority with 
the Whigs—-Mr. Locke. (The honourable 
member here read the passage to which he 
referred.) But that authority did not dispute 
the power residing in a Legislature to model 
itself. This, however, was very different from 
what had been done. He would quote another 
authority of acknowledged weight—the former 
Attorney-General of Ireland, Mr. Saurin.— 
That gentleman asserted that if the union were 
attempted to be carried it might be resisted, 
but that the exhibition of that resistance would 

a mere question of prudence. He (Mr. O’- 
Connell) assured the house that the people of 
Ireland would wait for an opportunity to re- 
cover their rights. He had therefore, the) 
opinion of Locke in favour of the position for | 
Which he was contending. He was also sup-| 
ported by Attorney-General Saurin, who was | 
made Attorney-General, not before he pro-| 
nounced the speech from which he had just | 
quoted, but five years afterwards. ‘That learned | 
gentleman never retracted the opinion me 














he then expressed ; and he would venture to 
assert that Mr. Saurin was not the man to dis- 
®vow or retract what he had once deliberately 
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uttered, even if, as a reward for doing so, he | 
had been promised the permission to quarter 
his family on the people, or to gorge his chil- 
dren with livings in the church, or with plurali- 
ties inthelaw. (Hear, hear, hear.) He would 
now quote the opinion of another individual in 
support of his views on this subject. (Hear, 
hear.) The honourable member here read a 
quotation from a speech delivered in the Trish 
parliament, which was to the following effect: 
“ The speaker denied in the most express terms 
‘the competence of parliament to do this act 
'(viz., to effect the union of England and Ire- 
land.) He warned those whom he was ad- 
dressing not to dare to lay their hands on the 
constitution; he told them that if, in the cir- 
cumstances in which they were then placed, 
ithey passed this act, it would be a mere nullity 
}and no man in Ireland would be bound to obey 
jit. He made that assertion deliberately—he 
repeated it; and he called on any man who 
|heard him to take down his words. ‘They had 
|net been elected for that purpose; they were 
‘appointed to make laws and not legislators ; 
they were appointed to act under the constitu- 
|tion, but not to change it; they were appointed 
|to exercise the functions of legislators, and not 
|to transfer them to other persons ; and if they 





of their government ; it would resolve society 
into its original elements, and no man in the 
land would be bound to obey: he stated doc- 
trines not merely founded on the immutable 
principles of truth and reason; he stated not 
merely the opinions of the ablest and wisest 
men who had written on the science of govern- 
ment; but he spoke of the practice of the con- 
stitution as settled at the time of the revolution, 
and of principles from which the family of 


king had no right to transfer his crown, he 
might abdicate, and then the crown would de- 
scend to the next heir, and if all the heirs re- 


people. 
must arraign the reigning sovereign as an 
usurper. Could they transfer their legislative 
functions to the French council of 500, or to 
the British parliament? He answered, no !— 
If they transferred them, they abdicated their 
power, and the original trust reverted to the 
people. They might extinguish themselves, 
but parliament they could not extinguish—it 
was enthroned in the hearts of the people—en- 
shrined in the sanctuary of the constitution ; 
and the frantic suicide might as well hope that 
the act which destroyed his miserable body 
would extinguish his eternal soul. He again 
warned them not to lay hands on the constitu- 
tion, it was above their power.” This was the 
| opinion of Lord Plunkett: who was made At- 
| torney-General in Ireland, appointed master of 
the Rolls in England, promoted to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas, and lastly 
to the chancellorship of Ireland, before he re- 
tracted, if ever he had retracted, the sentiments 
which he- had just quoted. What authority 
could be appealed to which would have equal 
weight in the mind of the people of Ireland 
with that of Attorney-General Saurin, or the 
opinion of Lord Chancellor Plunkett, expressed 
in the days of his untainted consistency 1— 


He was justified by their declarations in saying 
that the parliament of Ireland was incompe- 
tent to effect the union, and though Grattan 
said that he had watched over its cradle, and 


was not dead, but only slept. 
he denied the competence of parliament to pass 
the Act of Union, and he implored the house to 
bear in mind how deeply engraven on the 
hearts of the people of Ireland, of Lords Grey 
and Plunkett and Attorney-General Saurin, 
must have been the conviction that the act must 
in its nature be ~oid. Earl Grey told the peo- 
ple of Ireland to wait for a fit opportunity to 
recoyer their rights; and however hopeless he 


the house of being able to carry his motion, he 

did trust that the good sense of the house would 

convince them that the way to conciliate the 
¥ 





did so, that act would of itself be a dissolution | 


\which the union was brought about. 


Hanover derived their title to the throne: the 


fused to receive it, it would at Jast revert to thie. 
The man who arraigned this doctrine | 


What argument could be opposed to their | 
reasoning, but that of the bayonet and musket ? 








affections of the Irish people was not by 
haughtily and by a triumphant majority reject 
ing his proposition for inquiry. 

The next assertion that he made was tliat 
the union was not an intentions! contract; or 
admitting that it even had the colour or shape 
of a contract, he maintained that it was pro- 
cured under circumstances which made it void. 
But he distinctly denied that the Aet of Union 
possessed any of the characters of a contract. 
He knew that it had been said, “that the Act 
of Union was a bargain, in respect of which 
Ireland got some consideration ; that some per- 
sons thought the consideration great, while 
others thought it small! But it was not a 
question of much or little, the fact being that 
the Act of Union was a contract by which Ire- 
land got something, and by which she was there- 
fore bound.” He was ready to admit the obli- 
gatory nature of a contract with respect to those 
who were parties to it: they could not void 
with justice, yet there existed exceptions in 
every law. A femme couvert or a person of de- 
ranged intellect, coold not make a valid con- 
tract, and those which were entered into by 


trustees for their own benefit, were not binding 


on the parties for whom they were trustees.— 
He repeated, however, that the union had not 
any appearances of a contract, and though it 
was not skilful in a man addressing a public 
assembly to promise more than he could after- 
wards perform, yet he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that if an inquiry was granted him, he 
had materials to show that there never had been 
committed before, such enormities as those by 
He had 
already mentioned some of the crimes perpe- 
trated in the early periods of Irish history ; but 
he undertook to prove that atrocities equal in 
magnitude to those, had been committed shortly 
previous to the union, and though the chief 


‘means by which that act was consummated, 


were intimidation, bribery, corruption, treache- 
ry and blood. He would show that rebellion 
was fomented, that divisions were kept up, that 


|religion was distorted from its high and holy 


purposes, and perverted into an instrument of 


| discord and assassination ; he would trace these 
calamities to the promoters of the union, to ef- 


fect which they set the Catholic against the 
Protestant, and the Protestant against the Ca- 
tholic, and made the country one univesal Bed- 
lam, on purpose that they might assume the 
office of keeper, and turn it to their own profit 
and emolument. Could they then cal] the union, 
effected by such means, acontract? He should 


ibe obliged to detain the house some time while 


he laid these facts before them; but the subject 
was important, and it was fitting that the na- 
ture of the case of the advocates of the repeal 
of the union should be fully explained to the 
British Parliament and the British publie.— 
[Hear, heat, and cheers.] Every species of 
taunt, contumely and ridicule, had been thrown 
on them; as base a press as ever existed had 
| been turned against them ; and they who were 


|| only advocating the rights of their country, had 
| been made the objects of the bitterest calumny. 
|| He only said this, that he might now appeal to 
‘|universal Britain, through her representatives, 
||\to hear the real state of the case with respect 


to the object of the extinction of the Parliament 
of Treland. His own conviction was that the 
object of that measure was to enable the Pri- 
tish Government to obtain a complete control 
over the revenue of Ireland. Whether this was 
a wise speculation was another consideration, 


| but that it was the speculation, he entertained 
followed it to its grave, the Irish parliament 
He repeated that | 


not the least doubt. He was aware of the for- 
midable advantage he was giving the nght hon. 
Secretary of the Colonies by this avowal. He 
knew what the right hon. gentleman’s estimate 
was of English generosity and Irish beggary ; 
yet he had not the least doubt that he should be 
able to prove that the union was brought about 
for the object he had mentioned. England had 
engaged in a most expensive war, and her debt 
amounted to 420,000,0001. The debt of Ire- 
‘land did not exceed 25,000,0002., even inelud- 


(Mr. O’Connell) might have beea on entering jj ing that which she ought not to be called on to 
|| pay—the wages of her own sin. 


Yet Ireland 
was called on to hand over her resources to a 
nation by whom she had for centuries been 



























































































treated with on. It was asserted by 
Mr. Pitt that “Ireland had always heen treated 
with injustice and illiberallity,” and Junius said 
that “Ireland had been uniformly plundered,” 
and in these expressions might be found the 
history of Ireland for centuries. 

’ ( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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The following donations have been received 
towards the new churches, viz.: from William 
Hétmesy, #5; Catharine Stapleton, $3; Mary 
Carney, 82; from John Grady, through James 
Fionn, $5. 

Our readers must not forget that an attempt 
is to be made shortly by the Protestant Asso- 
ciation, to convert the Roman Catholics. ‘They 
will recollect that we published tn our last num- 
ber an extract from the Christian Watchman, 
recommending measures to be adopted to ac- 
complish this object. We fiad that the subject 
has been already discussed in this city, and, to 
a certain extent, has been acted upon. The 
following, which we take from the Recorder of 
the 31st ult., will show how far this business 
has proceeded. 





We understand that the subject of the estab- || 


lishment ef a Society respecting the conversion 
of the Roman Catholics, was considered in the 
Protestant Association, and after considerable 
discussion, was referred to a large committee, 
belonging to various portions of the State, who 
will report at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


Bravo! That’s right, good Sirs ; go a-head. 
It will certainly prove a good speculation, as it 


will serve as an additional motive to spunge || i ’ 
HE: 1 {From the Western Recorder.] 


upon the simple New Englanders, in order to 


create another fat fund for the support of) 
more Missionaries as well as additional Agents. || 


These Missionaries and these Agents will take 
care to make out their several reports at the || 
end of the year; which will be read to the peo- | 


ple with great applause, although their labours | 


will not have been crowned with the conver- 
sion, or rather, to speak more properly, with 
the perversion of a single Roman Catholic !— 
but care, undoubtedly, will be specially taken, 
to have it distinctly expressed in the report, 
that great hopes are entertained of the conver- 
sion of many. Lies will, of course, be told, 
yes, whappers! about an old Trish woman whom 
they found even foregoing the use of the pipe, 
in order to read the dear Bible ; of such ano- 
ther being anrious; of such another who had 
concealed a favourite Tract from her supersti- 
tious husband, lest he should burn it, a Tract 
which had wrought her conversion to (rue chris- 
tianity, alias Calvinism, alias Methodism, alias 
Anabaptism, alias Swedenborgism, alias any 
thing else, it matters not what, save and except 
Catholicism. Yes, yes; go ahead. It will all 
come right by and bye. 
shall not fail to keep a good Jook out, in order 


faithfully to report progress. 


ZIONS HERALD, AGAIN. 

How ean such papers be patronized by an 
enlightened public? Is it not degrading? Is 
it not an insult to the community, to witness so 
many bold and barefaced attempts, from the 
same quarter, to impose upon its credulity ? * If 
such things are continued, what opinion shall 
we form of the christian soeiety that can gulp 
so continually such garbage ? Or, what opinion 
will the sensible and reflecting portion of every 


christian denomination form of them? Let the 






them of those poor fanatics over whom 
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reader judge for | himself after perusing the fol- 
lowing elegant extract from the above Metho- 
dist paper. 

A License to cet Drunx.—A distributor in 
the 14th ward says, “‘ A woman in my district 
was burnt to death while in a state of intoxica- 
|tion. A little before her death she went to con- 
|| fession, and the Roman priest gave her a writ- 
| ten scrawl, testifying that while she continued 
to wear it no accident would befall her ! !”— 
N. Y. Evangelist. 














| From what quarter does the Editor of Zion’s 

Herald in this city, extract the above ? 
a New York paper called the Evangelist, proba- 
bly another swaddling paper. Upon whose 
authority was the article inserted there? Upon 
‘that of a distributor in the 14th Ward! Here | 
we see again the chief business of these Bible | 








and Tract distributors, as well as distributors 


‘fellow was not also inserted, that he might be 
the name of the priest in New York, who, 
pretends, gave the written scrawl. 





| MORE LIES FOISTED INTO « ZION’'S 
| HERALD.” 

As it is proper that Catholics should. know 
| the diffexent methods, taken by sectarian papers 
: of a low class, to defame them, in order to keep 
‘alive throughout the country, the odium against 


‘they have any control, we shall select the fol- 
. 
lowing specimen, extracted from the same 





In the mean time, we 


| P 
swaddling paper, named above : 


A CRUSADE AGAINST THE WHOLE WORLD. 





j 
\ AMERICANS, LOOK AT THIS: 
| 
| 
| 


| By whom? Read and see. A Roman Ca- 
| tholie priest uses the following language :— 
“The Catholics are the only true church, 
and must and will prevail over the whole earth. || 
The high Episcopal church, wherever located, 
‘is but a step behind us; and the island of Eng- 
| land is upon the very point of turning over from 
Episcopacy to Papacy. <A great portion of| 
Europe, though politically divided, are united 
‘in the firmer bonds of religion. Wherever 
(says he) an ecclesiastic of our church is found, 
there is a rallying point; there is an officer to} 
guide and concentrate our forces. Ireland is | 
|teeming with millions of Catholies, ready to | 
| move towards any point which would tend to! 
advance the only true church. We are send-| 
||ing out missionaries, east, west, north and | 
jsouth. We are determined to make one great 
|| effort to take the wnovr. cartn. We have wealth 


i 





|plish these great interests. South America, 
except the pagans, are our friends and allies. 
‘The Canadas are mostly Catholics. 
very many, are found in the Floridas, and in 
call the cities and villages. 
within the States, the Catholics quite control 
|, public opinion, There is no country under | 
veaven, Which presents to the Catholic church 
such an inviting field as the United States— 
Their government is liberal; public opinion 
‘favourable; the people charitable and unsus- 
/pecting. The gteat western valleys, on the) 
| Mississippi and its branches, open an extensive 
and inviting field,which we intend to pre-oceupy. | 
Our plan is to build meeting houses and schoo! 
houses, academies and colleges, and place in| 
these institutions first rate men. We mean to} 
take the country by seizing on the rising popu-| 
lation. In going forward, in the accomplish-| 
ment of the conversion of the world, we expect | 
to meet with difficulties in many places. »Par-| 
ticularly, the Scotch nation presents a serious 
, obstacle. They have always arrayed themselves | 
jagainst us. But we shall have to butcher them.” | 
| Here is a crusade against the whole earth, ' 








al 





From |! 


of religious forgeries of every description— || | be abl , 
. |, his paper, eve able to Vv i 
‘They seem, in fact, to care no more about |. POPS, OFSF 58 to prevail upon him todo 
les eis . 1 
lying, than they do about religion of any kind. } 


| We only regret that the name of this poor paltry || 


dragged before the public and made to declare lle 


Vor. y, 








backed with fires, tortures; the inquisiio, 
QMsition, 
the sword. If they eppose * our holy ete, 
church,” ** we meust butcher them !” o 
Americans! look at what is transaeting ; 
your midst! See hosts gathering in alt-ge 
of your land, concentraring their forces “4 
“ take our country, by seizing on the rising p 
lation.” Do you think this is a « Pocteutn 
_misrepresentation,” and that it it all a habits 9 
Tecan give you the mame of this priest, with 
‘vouchers for the truth of the foregoing lan 
guage. Be assured there is danger. Awake. 
'O thou that sleepest, and avise and put on thy 
armor. E. C. W.° 


I can give you the name of this priest 








. 


y SaVg 


the fellow in the concluding sentence of this 


‘most absurd article, with vouchers for the 


| truth of the foregoing language. He hies. le 


cannot do it; nor will he ever dare attempt it 


| We shall say more: Nor will the editor of 


Zion's Herald, who has copied the above into 


t. We challenge him to it. 





THE TRUTH WILL OUT AT Last, 
The following honourable testimony, high|y 


reditable to the speaker, as well as to the ex. 


he ertions of Catholic missionaries in the cause of 


‘Christianity in China, we eopy from the speech 

of the Rev, Mr. Matheson, before the Atwerican 
Tract Society, at their meeting in this city on 

last Wednesday week. , 


“ The present he (Rev. Mr. Matheson) con. 
sidered is a time of peculiar interest in the 
Tract cause. Looking at this, (taking in his 
hand the Chinese tract) I think of the greatness 
}and importance of sending it, and other por. 
tions of the Bible to China. He then alluded 
‘to the labours of the devoted Gutzlaff, and of 
the venerable Morrison. He then spoke ofa 
letter he had lately seen from a missionary in 
Siberia, who was then in Petersburgh transeri)- 
ing the Bible in the Mantchou Tartar language, 
which was found in the Royal Library, and 
|which he was permitted to copy. ‘These Mant 
chou Tartars had subdued China, and the pre- 
sent emperor of China is of that tribe. Thus 


on one side, China is penetrated with tracts, 
and on the other with the Bible, which may 


Many, || 


In many places} 


reach the royal palace. This Bible was tran 
lated 150 years ago, by a Roman Catholic mis- 
stonary. Inthe same library at Petersburgh, 
is a translation, though not of so much value, 
of the Bible in the Chinese language, made also 
by the Roman Catholics about two hundred years 
ago. Thus these Romish missionaries who we 
had supposed, did the Chinese no good, were 
under Providence performing a most important 
service. They, in the midst of the Chinese, 
well acquainted with their language and cus 
toms, have given us a translation of the Buble. 

He then spoke of the interest which both 


| England and the U. 8, had in the Tract cause, 


| to keep them in ignorance? 


‘and gnash their teeth. 





| : ° | ; 0 > 2 ane race ents to 
Taid up in ages past, now drawn out, to accom- ‘and the inducements and encouragements 


mutual energy and co-operation.— Boston Re 
corder. 

What will the whole herd of Protestant de- 
famers now say? Does this look like withhold- 
ing the Bible from the people 2 Does this ev 
dence a desire on the part of Catholic priests 
What will the 
Protestant Bible and Tract distributors, espe- 
cially, say to this? Let them read the above 
Let them learn, once 
for all, that it is not the Bible Catholics object 
to ;—but to the circulation’ of false, mutilated, 
spurious Bibles, such as is the present Protes- 
tant version, which they are scattering over the 
whole country, to the very great joy of the In- 
fidels, who are every day gathering additional 
strength from it. Let them hear some of 
the testimony of respectable and learned Pre- 
testants themselves respecting this same creature 
of Protestantism. 

_“ The Ministers (Protestant) of Lincoln 
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and in Europe, and particularly at Rome, were lia moment, to the Lord of hosts, and the true 
secured to them: much has been already effect- || deliverer of the invaded city, went at that time 
ed and the pledges of further increase exist now || the eager round of all the American papers.— 
‘every where. It was effected, indeed, in the | The Te Deum of the Catholic cathedral was 
‘midst of great difficulties that might have || that of our whole Union. 

Peace followed, and Mr. Dubourg who was 


Diocess, could not forbene, in their great zeal 
to signify to the King, that the English trans- 
jation of the Bible, is a translation that takes 
away from the text, that adds to the text, and 


that, sometimes, to the changing or obscuring of | blighted the prospects of those regions other- |, 















the meaning of the Holy Ghost.” See Ward's 
Preface to Errata, 4to. edit. p. 12. 

Again, from the same: “ How shall I,” says 
Mr. Burges, “ approve under my hand a trans- 
jation which hath so many omissions, many ad- || 
jitions, Which sometimes obscures, sometimes | 


| 


| 
j 


| 


rverts the sense ; being sometimes senseless, 
sometimes contrary 2” 

Again, from the same: “ This great evil of |) 
corrupting the scripture, being well considered 
by Mr. Broughton, one of the most zealous sort | 
of Protestants, obliged him to write an cpistle to 
the Lords of the Council, desiring them with all | 
speed to procure a new translation: ‘ because,” | 
says he, “that which is now in England is full | 
d errors.” And in his advertisement of cor- 
ruptions, he tells the Bishops, “ that their pub- 
lic translations of Scriptures into English, is | 
such, that it perverts the text of the old testa- 
ment in eight hundred and forty-eight places, | 
and that it causes millions of millions to reject | 
the new testament, and to run to eternal flames.” | 





Amost dreadful saying, certainly, for all those 
who are forced to receive such a translation for 
their only rule of faith. 


Such are the opinions ‘which Protestants 


thenselves entertain of this their own version ; | 


—and will the unprejudiced, after this, blame | 
Catholies for rejecting what they have con-| 
demned ! —_-——_— | 
AN UNFORTUNATE NAME. | 

On Monday last, Capt. S. Avery, of Cole-| 
rain, shot himself with two pistols discharged | 
at the same moment, the ball from one of which || 
entered near his ear and lodged back of the | 


neck, and the other entered either the chest or | 
abdomen, and passed upwards, where it has 
not yet been traced. A short time after the | 
circumstance occurred, he was found by the | 
person sent to call him to dinner, lying in his 
field, nearly insensible. Notwithstanding the | 
severity of the wounds, inflicted with a most. 
resolute intention of self-destruction, he was 
able, with assistance, to walk home, where he | 
now lies, in a most critical situation. The pis- 
tols used were small pocket-pistols ; if they had 
been larger, he would probably have been killed 
onthe spot. Irregular habits, long persisted in 
and connected perhaps with domestic circum- 
stances, are believed to have Jed to this fright-. 
fil result. He has a wife and children.—| 
Greenfield Mercury. 


Our readers, we are persuaded, will rejoice 
to see in this day’s * Jesuit,” the able speech j, 
of Mr. O'Connell in the British Parliament, 
on the repeal question, even to the exclusion 
ofother matter. It is a speech well worthy of | 
being put upon record, We hope to conclude | 
tin our next. 





[From the Catholic Telegraph.] 
ARCHBISHOP DUBOURG. 
ConvinvueD. 


Mr. Dubourg had a great share in the good | 
works originated in Maryland for religion, par- |, 
ticularly the college of St. Mary and the semi- 
hary, the college and seminary of Emmetsburg, 
aud the Sisters of Charity ; he bad been con- 
stantly engaged in the vindication of Catholic 


principles and promotion of piety; when sent 


'o the west, Louisiana and Missouri, and the | 


beighbouring states and territories received thro’ | 


is Zeal, abundant and lasting blessings. They ! 
remain sacredly indebted to his memory for the | 


| the city. 


wise destined to be a main honour to the Ameri- 


can church; but God has blessed his exertions , 
and his servant being now called to his rest, as 
well as many excetlent co-operators whose 
memory endears his own the more among us, 
as we owed to him chiefly their coming to the 
Diocess of New Orleans, St. Louis and Mobile, 
their works have followed them; the reward ts 
in proportion to their trials and labours. 

New Orleans before the cession of Louisiana 
to France in 1802, had been erected into an 


|| Episcopal see in 1796, by Pius VI., being be- 


fore a part of the diocess of Havana. The new 
see was made suffragan tothe Archbishop of 
St. Domingo. The first bishop retired then to 
Havana, where he died. 

The see being vacant and Louisiana trans- 
ferred to the United States, in 1808, the admin- 
istration was entrusted by the Holy See to the 
Archbishop of Baltimore ; he appointed tor his 


| grand viear the Rey. Mr. Olivier long the wor- 
thy pastor of Kaskaskia, and in IS12, authorized | 


by his indult, delegated Mr. Dubourg as admin- 
istrator apostolic with a further view as soon 
as the communications with the Pope, then the 
prisoner of Bonaparte, would permit it, to pro- 
pose him for Bishop. 

Mr. Dubourg sailed from Baltimore for New 
Orleans the 9th of October, IRI2. As soon as 


| he arrived at New Orleans, he found difficul- 


There were but 
few priests left, no seminary, no college, no in- 
stitution for education, exéept the Ursulines 
founded in the city in 1727, with a house anda 
school, built by that generous Spaniard, Mr. 
Almonaster, who had also built) the parish 
church and parsonage, and presented them to 
Almonaster, a name of all munifi- 
cence nearly forgotten! Mr. Dubourg’s first 
efforts were not without success; he revived 
piety in many hearts, and soon could pereeive 


ties of all kinds to overcome. 


happy fruits of his presewee aud continued ex- 


ertions. But the late changes of government 
and of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the uneer- 
tain state and tenure of the property of the 


| church, had given oceasion to opposition from 


a part of the clergy, which a simple delegated 
administrator could not easily settle. It requir- 


| ed much prudence not to see some open sehisin 


take place. ‘The war which soon threatened 


particularly New Orleans, was likely to increase | 


the confusion and disorders already existing, 
yet its events and the truly patriotic zeal, pas- 
toral exertions and charitable efforts of Mr. 


| Dubourg and his clergy, as well as of the Ur- 
| sulines, proved under providence av opportani- 


tv of conciliating much favour to the Catholies. 
When the British approached, Mr. Dubourg, 


and his priest, and the convent, prepared fear- | 


lessly to render all the assistance in their power. 
The orders he then issued, and the share he 
took in maintaining all in order and the proper 
spirit, did him the greatest credit. The days, 
now so far from us, were then days of appalling 


pense. A_ successful defence erowned by a 
splendid victory, the Sth of January, 1815, put 


‘an end to them. 


General Jackson and the liberating army re- 


‘turning to the city, were hailed with enthusias- || napolis, in the Chesapeake. 
tic gratitude. 
‘| of prayer and thanksgiving. 


The 23d was appointed as a day 


| diocess. 


| West,” 


The troops and l\ for its sailing. 


presented as Bishop of New Orleans to the 
Holy Father, sailed for Rome. Archbishop 
Carroll in that nomination was consulting the 


‘\feelings of Dr. Cheverus of Boston, and Dr. 
Flaget of Kentucky, no less than hisown. Dr. 
| Egan, during his life, the friend also of Mr. Du- 
‘bourg, had died in ISl4, yet had before ex- 
pressed the same opinion. 


Mr. Dubourg was consecrated Bishop on the 
Sunday, 24th September, IS15, in the chureh 
of St. Louis in Rome, by Cardinal Doria, Bishop 
of Frascati, assisted by Mr. De Pressigms, the 
ancient Bishop of St. Malo, and the then Am- 
hassador of Franee, and Mr. Pereira, Bishop 
of Terracine. 

Received with great kindness by Pius VIL, 
he obtained from himself a mission for the excel- 
lent Mr. De Andreis, of the priests of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, to whom neither his brethren nor 
the Cardinals were willing to grant it. He was 
permitted to accompany some other most esti- 
mable the 
United States—an invaluable acquisition for his 
These he sent before him with a num- 
her of other missionaries; they landed at Balti- 
more the 26th July, 1816. Bishop Dubourg 
left Rome early the same year, and arrived at 
He was received with much favour, 
and secured there some excellent missionaries. 
He gave confirmation in many parishes, and 
twice conferred the holy Orders. He lived at 


members of his congregation to 


Lyons. 


ithe Seminary of St. Treaneus, and dedicated a 


statue erected in the honour of that primitive 
Apostle of the Gauls. It was most impressive 
to see a missionary Bishop, who himself was 
again leaving his country, to carry to the “ far 
the same blessings which that illustri- 
ous father had also brought from the East te 
the Western regions, imploring his intercession 
before thé throne of God, surrounded by 200 


| levites, some of whom were themselves resolved 


to accompany hin to America, It was truly a 
moment for the affecting verse of the Prophet : 
“Flow beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of bim that bringeth good tidings, and that 
preacheth peace: of him that sheweth forth 
good, that preacheth salvation, that saith to 
Sion: Thy God shall reign !” 

From Lyons Mr. Dubourg visited Paris, every 
where welcome with utmost feelings of affec- 
tion and respect; by none more so than by his 
friends and brethren of St. Sulpice, quarter of a 
century after he had left his alma mater. He 
was received also most kindly by the reigning 
family, those Bourbons, amidst all their cheek- 
ereg political fortunes, ever the earnest friends 
of religion, and at all times, many of them its 
truly practical friends. From them he could 
not fail to receiye valuable presents for his 
churches, particularly in vestments and pictures, 


| Louis XVIIL. as a special protector of a mission 


for which so much interest was felt in France, 
and which in the country of her constant allies, 


‘| the United States, was destined to bless so many 
danger, and most painful anticipation and sus- 


\of her former citizens spread over the whole 
| West, granted a free passage to all the priests 


ij that follow ed Mr. Dubourg, on a vessel of the 


‘state. The corvette, Caravane, destined to 
| Martinico, received orders to laud them at An- 
Bishop Dubourg 
iwent with all his friends to Bordeaux, to wait 
He had spent nearly two years 


the militia repaired to the cathedral, crowded, || in Europe, but it was both by the advice of the 
and all its environs, by thousands of grateful || sacred congregation, and with manifest and im- 


citizens. The church was splendidly deco- 


ing the different states, were strewing the way 


|i mense advantage to his diocess. 
i} 
it 


rated; ehildren robed in white and represent- 


The Ist of July, 1817, the Caratane left 


; || Bordeaux ; calms and adverse winds rendered 
with flowers, mottos and verses, end wreaths of || the passage uncommonly long—65 days at sea. 


laurel, and all the usual demonstrations of They landed at Annapolis the 4th of September, 


civic joy, mixed with those of religious grati- 
tude. All was 
“Unbidden homage and spontaneous praise.” 
The apostolical administrator, who had de- 


oundations of some of their sees, their colleges || seryed so well himself of the city, was the most 
os seminaries, their religious institutions, and | proper organ on that day of the common feel- 
il the good that, through his activity and un-. ings; his address, destined to elevate every 


tiring exertions 


in their behalf, on this shore | heart with those most lively impressions at such | 





|It proved a special providence for the numerous 
|crew, to whose spiritual care Bishop Dubourg 
jand his priests applied with zeal. Some of the 
| missionaries divided the crew among themselves 
to administer particular instructions to them; 
besides, as far as practicable, every day a com- 
mon instruction on the catechism was given by 
the Bishop or some of the priests. On the 24th 
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Togun, the ere of St, Louis’ festival day, | 


forty of these happy men received the boly com- 
munion, seven of them for the first time, and 34 
were confirmed. The same evening, the same 
forty, after a fervent exhortation by the Bishop, 
renewed in a solemn manner their baptismal 
vows. The officers, who had constantly afforded 
every facility for that remarkable mission at sea, 
yet had not themselves improved its grace, were | 
80 affected at such happy solemnities, that some 
of them expressed their regret not to have shar- 
ed in them, some could not suppress tears of 
pleasure and edification at so delightful a scene. 
Brave men were seen yielding their undaunted 
souls to the sweet empire of religion and virtue, 
on those high seas, that too habitually witness 
the opposite extremes of irreligion and a com- 
plete forgetfulness of God. This trait is also 
too characteristic of the good man whose bio- 
graphy we thus summarily sketch, not to have 
been noticed. Some more were added to the 








forty on the following Sunday. It is remarka- 
ble that the Caravane was shipwrecked on its | 
return to France, and most of those men thus | 
fortunately better prepared than usual for death, | 
perished. 

Bishop Dubourg was received at the mansion | 
house of Mr. Carroll of Carrollton, whose letter | 
on that occasion, when, absent himself, he sent 
order for it, was worthy of the faith and piety | 
of that patriarch of our liberties. Gen. Har-. 
per and his lady were present, and at the mo-| 
ment of that landing, the address of Mr. Du-) 
bourg to his numerous body of missionaries, | 
more thau 30, with him, was all that grace and | 
fervour and happy expression which he had, | 
as it were, at his command, on such occasions. 


There is now building in England what they term | 
“The Great Western Railroad,” which is to connect | 
London and Bristol. Another is building between | 
London and Southampton; another from London to 
Greenwich; another from London to Birmingham; | 
another from Hull to Shelby; and the Northern Union | 


Railroad. 


Mormonites. Richmond, (Wayne Co. Indiana) | 
May 24. On Monday morning Jast, a caravan of | 
about two hundred Mormoenites, with a long train of | 
wagons, passed through this place, on their way to the | 
“far west.’ There were but few women among them, 

and the men were generally, if not all supplied with | 
fire arms. A stout hardy set of looking fellows they 

were too, and many of them quite intelligent. From | 
their equipments, it has been suspected that they in- 

tend joining and defending their brethren in Jackson 

county, Missouri. They profess to be in search of 
new lands, whereon to form a settlement, either in | 
Illinois or farther west. We understand that they | 
were from the States of Vermont, New York, and | 
Pennsylvania, and had assembled at some point on | 
their route hither. 


Emrerants at Qurerc. Our intelligence from | 
Quebee is down to the 27th May, at which time there 
had arrived during the present season, no less than 
five thousand five hundred and thirty eight emigrant | 
passengers, and there were at Grosse Isle, below, | 
fifteen barques and brigs with an additional number of | 
four thousand, making the total over eight thousand. | 
At the same date last year. the number of emigrants | 
amounted only to 1109.—N. Y. Commercial. 


The Richmond Compiler states, that the Cholera | 
has re-appeared in Kanawha, in that State, and that | 
several deaths had occurred. 


- — Se 
Latest Forcign News. 


The packet ship Canada, at New York, 
brings London papers to the 3d May, inclusive. 


The celebrated traveller, Lander, who dis- 
covered the mouth of the Niger, has been mur- 
dered at a place 200 or 300 miles up that river. 


The debate on the motion of Mr. O'Connell 
for the Repeal of the Union, was brought to a 
close on the evening of the 29th of April, by a 
decisive vote against it, 

Immediately after the decision, Mr. Spring 
Rice moved an address to the King on the sub- 
ject of Repeal, which was agreed to by a ma- 
jority of 485—523 members voting in favour, 
and only 38 against it. 

On the 30th the address was communicated 
to the House of Lords, when Earl Grey moved 
that it be concurredin. The motion, after two 


impressive speeches from Lord Grey and Lord 





THE JESUIT. 


Brougham was unanimously agreed 
King appointed the first day of May for re- 
ceiving it. 

Capt. Ross is likely to receive the extra re- 
muneration for his services which he demanded. 

Lord Londonderry stated in the House he 
should put some questions to Earl Grey respect-_ 
ing the affairs of Portugal. 

The ship Eliza, of 850 tons, Capt. Crouch, | 
left London on the 26th, for New York, with | 
two hundred and fifty passengers, consisting 
chiefly of farmers with their families from Suf-_ 
folk and Norfolk, well supplied with money for | 
purchasing and tilling land in America. 

The Strathfieldsay, chartered by the Emi-| 
gration Committee, was to sail from Gravesend | 
on the Ist, with two hundred and ninety young 
women, of good character, for Hubbardstown, | 
New South Wales. 

News is received at London by the Hugh 









and the || 





Lindray steamer from Bombay, via the Red 
Sea and Malta, up to Feb. 1, being 84 days for 
the whole transit. This is the first experiment | 
of this new project. | 
A letter from Dublin of April 29th, repre- | 


|sents various parts of Ireland ina very dis- | 


turbed state. | 
All appears to be quiet again in France. | 
Preparations were making in various parts of 
France to celebrate the King’s birth-day on the, 
| Ist of May. ly 
M. de Chateaubriand has announced his in- 1 
|tention to offer himself as a candidate to the | 
electors of Lille. He resigned his seat in the | 
Peerage on the accession of Louis Philippe. | 
The sum of £400,000 in silver, had been | 
shipped to Calais in one week, and great quan- | 
tities to other parts of the continent. 1 
Don Pedro had issued a decree reducing the | 
| duties on all foreign goods imported into Portu- 
gal, to fifteen per cent. for all nations, notwith- | 


standing the treaty of 1810 with England.— 





Admiral Viscount Cape St. Vincent [Napier] | 


has been created a Count under the same title. | 
The Pope has excommunicated Don Pedro, | 


his Ministers, and in short all the friends of the || 
Queen’s cause. 














4 SUM of money found—The owner can have it 
£& by calling on Rev. Mr. Healy and proving pro- 
perty. June 7. 
FANHE Association of the Friends of Ireland, in 

Boston and its vicinity, will meet, on Monday 
evening next, 9th inst., at 8 o'clock, at Franklin Hall, | 
Franklin Street. 

It is to be hoped that all those who feel an interest 
in the political movements of that ill-treated and mis- | 
governed country, will give their attendance on the 
present occasion, as business of considerable impor- || 
tance absorbs the attention of the Association. 

June 7. RICHARD W. ROCHE, Rec. Sec, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY & CUTLERY. || 

PSQHE Subscriber would respect- 
fully beg leave to inform his 
friends and the public, that he has 
received a fresh supply of goods, | 
among which are the following :— 
fine gold, cameo, jet and pearl 
Broaches ; mreel er and plated Ear- 
rings, variety of patterns and prices ; 
paste, topaz, amethyst, pearl, garnet, jet, chased and 
plain fine gold ladies’ and gentlemen's Finger-rings; | 
elegant flaur spar and jet Crosses; Scissors and Spec- 
tacies ; silver Thimbles and Toothpicks ; Rodgers’ and 
Hunts’ warranted superior Razors, pen and pocket 
Knives ; gilt morocco Pocket-books and Wallets; eight 
day gilt and mahogany Timepieces ; warranted London 
and Liverpool Watches; fine gold plated Seals and 
Keys ; gilt, steel and ribbon Chains and Guards ; toge- 
ther with a variety of fancy articles; all of which will 
be sold at the lowest cash oar or exchanged for old | 
Watches or Jewelry. atches and Clocks care- 
fully repaired and warranted. Music Boxes and Jewel- 
ry repaired at short notice. The smallest favour grate- 
fully received. 
WILLIAM P. M’KAY, No. 15 Water Street. 
May 10. eptf. 


GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. 
A GOOD Assortment may be found at A. Cutler's, || 
No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., 
Boston. ; 
Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, | 
Spectacles, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Jet and Gilt | 
Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen- | 
knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas- | 
tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality and | 
i 


at low 

















Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. Feb. 8. | 






POETRY. 

(From the Cathotic Telegraph} 

THE DEATH OF MACCODAY-BINASER. 
(William gg fe (the Block-Bird ) of the 

Ottawa tribe of Indians, of Michigan, was ye 
— . org fi A gg hana tribe, to Rome for 
is education, is deee + 
June last.] yi stall 


The morning breaks, see how the glotious sun 
Slow wheeling from the sea, new lustre sheds 
O’er the soft climes of Italy. The flow ” 
That kept its perfume through the dewy night, 
Now breathes it forth again. Hill, vale and grove 





‘| Clad in rich verdure, bloom, and from the rock 


The joyful waters leap. Oh! meet it is, 
That thou, Imperial Rome, should lift thy head 
Decked with the triple crown, where cloudless 
And lands rejoicing in the summer sun, 

Rich blessings yield. 


Skies, 


But there is grief to day : 
A voice is heard within thy marble walls, 
A voice lamenting for the youthful dead : 
For o'er the relics of her forest boy, 
“ The Mother of dead Empires” weeps. And Jo : 
Clad in white robes the long procession moves - 
Youths throng around the bier and high in front 
Star of our hopes, the glorious cross is reared, ’ 
Triumphant sign! ‘The low sweet voice of prayer. 
Flowing spontaneous from the spirit’s depths, ©” 
Pours its rich tones, and now the requiem swells 
Now dics, upon the ear. 


But there is one 
Who st:nds beside the grave, and tho’ no tear 
Dims his dark eye, yet does his spirit weep, 
With beating heart he gazes on the spot, 
Where his young comrade shall for ever rest ; 
For they together left their forest home 
Led on by him, who to their fathers preached 
Glad tidings of great joy ; the holy man, 
Who sleeps beneath the soil his labours blessed, 
How must the spirit mourn, the bosom heave 
Of that lone Indian boy! no tongue can speak 
The accents of his tribe, and as he bends 
In melancholy mood above the dead, 
Imagination clothes his tearful thoughts, 


This had excited much surprise in the latter || !n rude but plaintive cadences. 
|| country. 1 


Soft be my brother's sleep! 
At nature's call the cypress here shal! wave, 
The wailing winds lament above the grave, 
The dewy night shall weep. 


And he thou leav’st forlorn, 
Oh! he shall come to shade thy bed with moss, 
To plant, what thou didst love, the mystic cross, 
To hope, to pray, to mourn. 


No marble here shall rise ; 
But o'er thy grave I'll teach the forest tree, 
To lift its glorious head and point to thee, 
Rejoicing in the skies : 


And when it fee!s the breeze, 
I'll think thy spirit wakes that gentle sound, 
Such as our fathers thought, when all around 
Shook the old forest leaves. 


Dost thou forget the hour, 
When first we heard the christian’s hope revealed, 
When fearless warriors felt their bosoms yield, 
Beneath Almighty power ? 


Then truths came o’e1 us fast, 
Whilst on the mound the missionary stood, 
And thro’ the list’ning silence of the wood, 

His words, like spirits, passed. 


And oh! had’st thou been spared, 
We too had gone to bless our Father Jand, 


To spread rich stores around, and hand in hand 


Each holy labour shared. 


But here thy relics lie, ba! 
Where nature's flow’rs shal! bloom o’er nature’s child, 
Where ruins stretch, and classic art has piled, 

Her monuments on high. 


Sleep on, sleep peaceful here ; 


The traveller from thy land will claim this spot, 


And give to thee what kingly tombs have not, 
The tribute of a tear. 
see Ce eee) 


D EATHS. 
Bridget Cahill, 7 days. 
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eee Amma 


DR. MORIARTY—Offce, 133 Court Street 








NFORMATION WANTED, of James LanpeRs, 
and Mary Lanners, of Youghilpark, County Cotk, 


Ireland; James sailed for America, 5 years ago lest 
April; and Mary the year flowing. It is under- 
stood that James is somewhere near Frederickstow!, 
and Mary in Montreal. Any information respecting 
them will be thankfully received by their brother, 
PATRICK LANDERS, No. 103 Broad Street, Bos 
ton. May 2%. 
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